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MUSIC AND DRAMA IN EUROPE 



By LUTHER ELMER GOBLE (Special Correspondent) 



LONDON has a new ''Carmen/* and 
though no one knows exactly just why 
London calls her a success (except 
from a monetary point of view) still the ques- 
tion of the autumn season (before they found 
Tetrazzini) was "Have you seen Maria Gay 
in 'Carmen' " ? It was humiliating to have to 
reply "No" more than ten times, so re- 
cently I picked my way through a cabbage- 
patch that would have delighted Mrs. Wiggs, 
and finally after struggling through tons upon 
tons of vegetables that flank Covent Garden 
Opera-House in the direction of the Strand, I 
bought a ticket from a kindly old-man-of-the- 
sea for the matinee performance of "Car- 
men." It was not a bad seat as seats go, ex- 
cept for the fact that it was not attached to 
the floor in any way and had a most frighten- 
ing habit of tipping backwards. However the 



seat has absolutely nothing to do with "Car- 
men." 

Maria Gay is a native of Spain born in 
Barcelona. Some people say that her per- 
formance of the part of the cigarette-girl is 
absolutely true to detail. Unfortunately many 
of us have never seen these charmers so we 
can form no very definite opinion about it. 
A unique production of an old role is always 
welcomed, but Madame Gay's idea of unique is 
rather startling. "Carmen" is a part out of 
which more can be gotten if the singer will 
consent to play it with a dash of delicacy and 
in such a way as to leave a little to the audi- 
ence to be imagined. But Maria Gay gaily 
strips every bit of covering from the char- 
acter and plays "Carmen" with a style that to 
say the least gets on one's nerves. 

The entire production was very mediocre as 




MARIA GAY— A striking pose 



MARIA GAY— London's new "Carmen" 
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the fall season always is in London. Mme. 
Lejeune sang "Micaela" with a voice and style 
that would not be acceptable in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. The baritone and the tenor were both 
poor. As for Maria Gay's voice. In the lower 
register she is very pleasing but unfortunately 
she forces her voice in this range to the detri- 
ment of the medium and upper voice. The 
scene of the cards she did very well and I 
have no doubt that she is very good in the 
last act which I did not see. But in her 
other large solos she was, to me, a distinct 
disappointment I suppose the moral is: "Put 
not your trust in enthusiasts." 

They say that last summer at some place in 
South America there was such a crowd one 
night trying to enter the theatre to hear 
Mme. Gay sing that in the crush several 
women were killed. Madame Gay made her 
debut at the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brus- 
sels several years ago. Since then she has 
sung in South America, Spain, Germany, Rus- 
sia and England. This winter she is to tour 
Germany and Russia, singing fifteen times a 
month in "Carmen,'' "Orphee," "Sanson et 
Dalilah." 

THE CONCERT SEASON 

The concert season is on in full swing now 
and it is absolutely impossible to keep up with 
the numerous recitals and concerts both those 
given by musical societies and others given by 
artists on their own decision. They vary from 
good to bad. and sometimes indifferent. Prob- 
ably one of the most interesting and worth- 
while of these concerts given so far this sea- 
son was held on the thirtieth of November in 
the beautiful new "Salle Gaveau" which is 
without doubt the finest hall for concerts and 
recitals in Paris. On that night Miss Minnie 
Tracey rendered, before a delighted audience, 
a varied programme of vocal selections includ- 
ing two groups of songs which had never be- 
fore been heard in Paris and which Miss 
Tracey sang to the accompaniment of the re- 
spective composers. Miss Tracey is one of 
the best-known and liked of the American 
singers in Paris and during the years in 
wrhich she has made her residence in Paris 
her name has never failed to attract a large 
and appreciative audience. Miss Tracey was 
assisted by Marie Panthes, a pianist of more 
than ordinary talent. At the piano of accom- 
paniment was Madame Dousset the well- 
known Parisian "repetiteur," while in two se- 
lections Miss Tracey was assisted by M. 
Louis Fleury who rendered the flute obliga- 
tos. Miss Tracey's voice is a high soprano 
of much beauty and her pianissimo effects are 
peculiarly fine. In the "Air de Rossignol" she 
used this voice with much effect. The trying 



"Air de Ruth" was rendered with much style 
while in the German group Miss Tracey was 
possibly at her best. 

The Theatre Lyrique de la Gaite has al- 
ready received its subvention from the gov- 
ernment and Madame Delna has been sing- 
ing "Orphee" to delighted audiences every 
night. Her voice is still wonderful but shows 
in places the strain which she is undergoing in 
singing six nights a week. The night I heard 
her Delna seemed rather tired and her work 
was spiritless. This last week Madame Rose 
Caron, late of the Opera-Comique, who creat- 
ed the role of "Orphee" is relieving Delna at 
the Gaite and no doubt this will do some- 
thing toward putting Delna's voice back into 
something like its old form. 

"LE CHEMINEAU. " 

Ten years ago at the Odeon, a delightful 
play called "Le Chemineau" was produced 
with M. Jean Richepin as the author. Some 
years late, Mr. Beerbohm Tree produced it in 
London at His Majesty's Theatre under the 
title "Ragged Robin." Now it has been set 
to music by M. Xavier Leroux under its 
original title and has been put on at the 
Opera Comique. "Le Chemineau" is well 
translated by "The Rolling Stone" and has to 
do with a touching little picture of country 
life. "Le Chemineau" is a happy-go-lucky, 
and, it is to be feared, ne'er-do-well wanderer, 
who strolls around as his fancy pleases him, 
singing, and giving "no thought to the mor- 
row" nor to "what ye shall eat or drink" as 
long as it comes to him without work. Pass- 
ing through the little village one day he falls 
in love with Toinette, a country maid who 
loves him in return, but with a love that is 
more serious and deeply felt. The old story 
is repeated— one day "Le Chemineau" is sum- 
moned by the "call of the road" and, lightly 
as he has loved, just as lightly he drops out 
of Toinette's life without any word of fare- 
well. He leaves her to face the scorn of the 
villagers, and in order to save her name, and 
to give a home to the girl and to the child 
which is to be hers, a villager named Francois 
who is much older than Toinette, marries her. 

Twenty years later, "Le Chemineau" passes 
again the little village where he left love and 
tears, and learns for the first time of the 
existence of his son Toinet. It develops that 
Toinet has offered marriage to Aline, the 
daughter of Pierre, a wealthy farmer. Pierre, 
aware of the origin of Toinet, refuses his 
consent and it remains for the "rolling stone" 
to atone to some extent for the sorrow he has 
caused, by smoothing matters over with the 
father, and by gaining the consent to the mar- 
riage. Then, having spread happiness in the 
same fields where he had a score of years be- 
fore sown sorrow, "Le Chemineau" drops 
completely out of their lives, vanishing more 
completely than the Arabs "who fold their 
tents in the darkness and silently steal away. 



